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ADVERTISEMENT. 



VTENERAL obfervations on any of 

the Arts are always fufpe&ed to be made 
with a view either to deprefs, or elevate, 
particular Artifts: and, though it is to 

no purpofe to declare the contrary, yet 

I cannot help following the example of 
Fielding and Le Sage ; and, like them, 



muft be permitted to fay, that things, 



not perfons, are my aim — Mujic, not 
Muficians, is my fubjedt. 



As a proof of my finccrity, I have 
not mentioned the name of any living 

Profcffor ; 



ADVERTISEMENT 



Profeflbr* and, as much as poflibb, 

■ 

have carefully avoided any remarks 
which might lead to a particular appli- 
cation. I equally difclaim panegyric or 
fatire. If my obfervations mould, at 

times, feem to fhrink from the matter, 
let it be remembered, that they were 

made under reftraint; and the fear of 
giving offence .may have prevented an 



exertion of the power to pleafe, and de 
ftroyed fome entertainment that the fub 

jecl: was well calculated to produce. 



•i 
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OBSER 





OBSERVATIONS 



ON THB 



PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC, 



IN LONDON. 



IVXUSIC is fo much the rage — to u(e a 
fafhionable term — that fbme remarks on the 
prefent Style of Composition and Perform- 

ance may not be unacceptable to the Public. 



I 



But this, perhaps, is an' hafty afTertion : if we 



*>-** 



are pleafed, we cannot feel much gratitude for 
the philofophy which demonftrates that we 
ought not to be pleafed. Horace's Madman 



is 
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is too trite an example to be quotedj but, if 
I may judge of the fenfations of others 

my own, we are not altogether in his fitua- 
tion: the delufion may be made to vanifli, 

and reality fubftituted, without deftroying 
* f animi gratiffimus error" 



As, perhaps, the pureft and moft en- 
chanting pleafure which the mind can feel 
arifes from Music— I addrefs myfelf to thofc 

only who have an ear and tafie — furely any 
attempt to heighten that pleafure is laudable : 
and if, by fome aukward and unfortunate, 
circumftances, our prefent pleafure is derived 
from polluted fources, it cannot be amifs to 
fhew that they are fo; and point out others 

which, by being more pure, are undoubtedly 
more capable of producing that exquifite 

fenfation 
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Icnfation •which it is the exclufive property of 
Mufic to bellow. 



I mean but to give fome detached thoughts 
on this fubject, without form, juft as they 
occur* but, though I do not affect method, 
I do not delpife it; and fhall think myfelf 

fortunate, if my arguments mould, by accident, 
.come in aid of each other, 



Perfect Music— if my idea be juft — is 
the uniting Melody to Harmony. Though 
the afliftance which each receives from the 
other is immenfe, yet Melody is beft qualified 
to exift alone. The pleafure excited by a 
fucceflion of chords, is very inferior to that 

t 

natural, and fometimes artificial, fucceflion 

B of 
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of fingle founds, which Muficians diftinguifh 
by the term Melody, 



Though not abfolutely unknown, Melody 
was in a barbarous ftate until the laft hundred 
years. It long continued improving, but 

now feems, in this country at leaft, to be in 

a fair way of fhortly lofing it's exiftence. 



In confequence of Mufic being much 
ftudied and practifed, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Melody became two different 



things: it is neceffary, therefore, to con- 
fider them feparately. 



Vocal Music had once nothing but 

Harmony to fubfift on : by degrees, Melody 



was 
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was added; and now ic is very near being 

t 

loll again. 



In the Grand Opera, Songs may be con- 

fidered as pathetic, bravura, fomething be- 
tween the two which has no name, and Airs 
called Cavatina, Generally, the laft have moft 
Melody, and the firft fort have leaft : but it 
is fcarce worth while to afcertain which has 

moft, where all are defective. If it were not 
for lome pafTages that have been worn to 

rags, how few of thefe Songs pofiefs the 
leaft trace of real Melody ! This muft re- 
main an aflertion without proofj unlefs I 

could define Melody : which I really cannot, 

fo as to be intelligible to thofe who have no 
ear; and, to thofe who have, a definition 

would be needlefs. But lee me obferve, where 

6 2 founds 
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founds follow each other in that arrangement 
we call Tune, befides the immediate pleafure, 
there is always joined with it an ImpreJJion f 
which enables us to remember paffages, and 
fbmetimes an entire Air. But this is never 
the cafe in a fortuitous or unmeaning fuc 

4 
i * 

ceffion of founds. Let the Mufic of the pre- 
feht day be " weighed in this balance," and 
the' greater part will be found " wanting/" ' 



These fame obfervations will do for the 

" 4 

Opera Buffa, omitti rig the term Pathetic, and 
fubftituting Comic in it's room. But it is 
ufing THALrA very ill, to call the nonferificai 
• folly of this Drama, Comic. 



•*>, 



In the En gush Opera, the Compolers 
very wifely adapt fome of the Songs to Tune* 

which 



*> 
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Of music* in london. ij 

which were compofed when Melody really 

exifteds and it is curious to obferve how 
glad the Audience are to find a little that is 

congenial to their feelings, after they have 
been gaping to, take in fome meaning from 

the wretched imitations of Italian bravura, 
and pathetic Songs ; which, alas ! are but u the 



Shadows of a Shade ! 



o 





As the Songs which are performed at Con- 
certs are moftly taken from Italian Operas, 
they require no additional obfervations on the 
merit of the compofition. 



Another fort of Mufic is frequently part 

of thofe entertainments, called Glees. No 
doubt, the uniting of three or more voices 

in harmony produces a pleafing efFefh But 

why 
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why is Melody to be banifhed ? And banifhed 
it is fo totally, that, of all the numerous 
Dirges and doleful Ditties with which our 
Benefit- Concerts are fo forely afflicted — for 

they are too precious for common uje — fcarce 
one can be found that has half as much tune? 
as one of Claude le jeune's Pfalms. 



3* 



I have fometimes^afked Muficiansj why 
they perform fuch fluff? The conftant an- 

fwer is, " T hat they conform to the tafte of 
the Public." And I really believe that they 

ipeak as they think j for it is certain that the 
Audience fhew every mark of the loudeft 

approbation. But it is in Music, as in the 
Drama; what is leaftfelt, is moll applauded. 
When an Actor rants, or gives a touch of 
what pafles for pathetic, it is confidered as a 

t 

mark 
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mark, of infenfibili ty not to be affe&ed. 
Thus, when founds have been uttered in 
which are not the leaft trace of a tune, it 
fhews a fuperior tafte and feeling to find 

lomething to admire, where the common ear 
is offended, or at beft perceives nothing. 



If our Vocal Music has dtfmified Melody 
as unneceffary ; our Instrumental Music 
has clofely followed the bad example. 



The old Concerto is now loft, and mo- 
dern Full-Pieces are either in the form of 
Overtures or Symphonies. The Overture 
of the Italian Opera never pretends to much; 
that of the Englifh Opera always endeavours 
to have an Air fome where, and the endeavour 



4one makes it acceptable. As the firft move 




a? 



t »f»cb 



ment 
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merit of the Overture is moft commonly 
like that of a Symphony, what I have faid 
of the latter will do for both. 




When Richter introduced among us this 
flyle of Mufic, it was juftly admired, being 
the firft inftance of attention to the different 
character of Inftrumentsj a nicety unknown 

* 

to Handel, or to any of his predeceflbrs, 
Richter was very fuccefsfully followed 

Abel, and many others. But later Com- 
pofers, to be grand and original, have poured 

in fuch floods of nonlenfe, under the fublime 
idea of being injpired, that the prefent Sym- 
phony bears the fame relation.to good Mufic, 
as the ravings of a Bedlamite do to fober fenfe. 
Sometimes the Key is perfectly loft, by wan- 
dering 
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dering fo far from it, that there is no road to 

f 

return — but extremes meet at laft of them- 

+ 

felves. The Meafure is fo perplexed by ar- 
bitrary diyifions of Notes, that it feems as if 
the Compofer intended to exhibit a Table of 
twos, threes, and fours. And, when Dif- 
cords get fo entangled, that it is paft the art 

of man to untie the knot, fomething in the 
place of Alexander's fword does the bufinefs 

+ 

* 

at once. All thefe paltry Ihifts to conceal the 
want of Air, can never be admitted to fupply 



it's 




y 



r£s ' ,'J? *' 



wot^'M*^ 



/ 



Where there is really Air, it will exift 

under all difadvantages of Performance. But, 
what would become of our Sublimities, if it 
were not for the fhort cut of a Pianiffimo, 

delicate as almoft to efcape the ear, and then 




C 



a fudden 
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a fudden change into all the FortiJJimo that 
Fiddling, Fluting, Trumpeting, and Drum- 
ming, can beftow? 



Let it not be imagined, that I wifh to 
burlefque expreffive Performance. I am 
only fhewing my thorough contempt of that 
wretched fluff, the exiftence of which alto- 
gether depends upon mechanical contrivance, 
while the fiul is wanting 



« Thus Harlequin extoll'd his Horfe, 
Fit for the War, the Road, the Courfe : 
His mouth was foft, his eye was good ; 
His foot as fure as ever trod. 
One fault he had— a fault, indeed ! 

Pray, what was that? — The Horfe was dead!" 

Prior. 



Perhaps 
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Perhaps I may be told, that though there 
is nothing of what I call Tune which exifts in 
the firft movement of Symphonies ; yet it 
is found in the middle and laft Movements, 

where it is in it's proper place. 






To which I reply — That though the kind 
of Air for firft Movements is of a different 
caft from what it is in the others, yet it ought 
to exift there as well. Compofers never fub- 

ftitute any thing for Tune, if they really have 
it in their head— ^-it is too precious ! 



\ 



The Airs we have been lately ufed to hear 

in the middle and laft Movements of Sym- 
phonies, are, for the moft part, childijh; and, 

where they are not fo, they are vulgar: 
characters neither fuiting the piece, nor what 

C 2 ought 
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ought, at this time, to be the tafte of the 
audience. 



The Quartet and Trio are in a much 

more resectable ftyle; as are Concertos for 
particular Inftruments : thoie for the Piano-forte 

excepted^ which, of late, feem to have aban- 
doned that ftyle of Melody fo peculiarly the 
property of the Inftrument, and exchanged the 
eafy flow of execution, which it has coft fo 
many years to eftablifh, for ftaggeringO&aves. 
The Cadences are invariably the fame, and 



the worft that could be invented by an ima- 




gination perverted in the extreme ! The Per- 
former, no doubt, ought to be able to run from 
the bottom to the top of the keys, in femitones; 
but let him be fatisfied with having the power, 

without 
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without exerting it, for the effe6t of tt\e pa£ 

A- 

fage is to the laft degree deteftable ! 



The moft pleafing of all Inftrumental Com- 

po{itionsistheCoNCERTANTE,forThree,Four, 
or Five principal Performers, fupported by 
Ripeni. Whether the contrail of the different 

inftruments becomes a fort of fubftitute for 

Melody, and is received as fuch$ or, whether 

there is really more tune in the Concertante; 

or, whether we are more interefted becaufe of 
the excellence of the Performers; I know not: 
but it feems as if Air fubfifted more in this 
than any other fpecies of Inftrumental Mufic. 



What I have hitherto advanced relates to 
Vocal and Inftrumental Composition ; ex- 
cept fome accidental Remarks on Performance, 

which 
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which naturally grew out of the fubjecl 



But there is more to be added on that head 



The Performance of fingle Songs was, 

perhaps, never farther removed from truth 
than at prefent. If there were a poflibility of 
writing down the founds which i/Tue from the 

mouth of the Singer, my remark would be 
fully juftified — but, unfortunately, Lines and 

Spaces will only exprefs mufical Intervals. 

Words feem as little fuited to the purpofe; 
for, how can one defcribe the encompaffing 
a Note with frippery flouriflies, that prevent 



* * 



the real found from meeting the ear, until the 



? 



time, in which it mould be heard, is pafti 
How can one exprefs the filling up an Inter- 
val with fomething compofed of ijlide and a 

JJjOUly 



K 

,* 
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Jb'out, by which means there is no Interval 



at all ? 



t 



There are fome things, however, which 
may be defcribed: fuch as forcing the Voice 
in the upper part, where it ought ever to be 
foft; and finging the lower tones faint, which 



fhould always be full. Cadences with, for 
ever, a concluding make — though fometimes 
it feems as if it would never conclude — and 
every fliake with precifely the fame turn 
after it. 





The performance of Choruses is as per- 
fect as that of Songs is deficient. The real 
Notes are heard without difguife* and, though 
the Compofer is loft in the Song, he exifts 
in the Chorus. 



As 
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As there is nothing but Harmony in the 

Glee, the performance of it cannot be falfified. 
The Notes, of neceffity, are fung (imply and 
true, to preferve the purity of the chord, 

which is all it has to fubfift on. 



Whatever objections may be made to the 
Compfition of Symphonies, the Performance 

t 

of them is entitled to the higheft praife. The 
Performer plays juft what he fees, and no- 
thing elfe : as is generally the cafe with moft 

Inftrijmentfll Mufic ; which is incomparably 






more pure in "it's execution, afpfefeht, than 
Vocal. Is it not rather uncommon, that two 

branches from the fame flock fhould be fo 
different ? 



The 
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The Notes of a Song are broken into fo 
many parts, that they actually lofe their ex- 

to 

iftence: on the contrary, the performance of 

a Symphony, &c. is pure and fimple. In 

the one, every thing is cut up ; in the other 
to borrow a phrafe from Painting — the parts 

are kept broad : and breadth of effect is as 
necelTary in Mufic as in Painting, 




Instrumental Music has been of late 

carried to fo great perfection in London, 
the confummate Ikill of the Performers, that 
any attempt to beat the Time would be juftly 
confidered as entirely needlefs. I am lorry 
to remark, that the attention of the Audience, 

at one Concert, has been interrupted by the 
vulgarity of this exploded practice, which is 

unworthy of the fupreme excellence of the 

D Band, 
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Band, and highly difgufting to the Com- 



pany 



' The Performance at the Abbey is fo pe 
culiar, that I fhall keep it diftinct by itfelf. 



The idea of an Annual Exhibition of a 
great Compofer's Works is noble, and worthy 

of the Patronage with which it is protected j 

but, like mod other things, it has it's bright 
and it's dark fide. The afTembling the largeft 

and beft Band in the world to perform fome 
of the fineft Mufic ever compofed, muft be 
confidered as fbmething fublime; but the 
employing fuch an army of Muficians in a 
bad felection of pieces, as is frequently the 
cafe, is making a poor ufe of fuch a glorious 
difplay of voices and inftruinents. 



It 



4fc V * * 
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It fhould be remembered, that as Homer 
and Milton have written many hundred 
verfes beneath notice, fo Handel has com- 






■ 

pofed great numbers of pieces unworthy of 
his genius ;?but, as there is no want of thofe 

w 

k 

which are excellent, the beft things only 
fhould be fele&ed. 

C4L+ 






There is a faftiion in Mufic as well as 
in Drefs; and, though the rich parliamentary 
robes of a Peer are above fafhion, yet we 
expe£r, in common cloaths, the cut of the 

times. Now, there is much of Handel's 
Mufic that is not grand enough to be in the 

upper clafsj nor good enough to engage the 
attention of a Connoifleur ; nor fafhionable 
enough to be performed before an Audience, 

who are at leaft knowing in modern flyle. 

D a Thefe 
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Thefe pieces mould be fufFered to fleep 

t T 

quietly in oblivions for, however we may 
covet variety, no one chufes to change for the 
worfe. 




With all my admiration of the Abbey 



Mufic, I think it has done a great deal of 
^harm, an^ will tjo rnu«Ji more.\ T^e pieces 



* 



-which; are performed there, Have a mimic 

performance in almoft every great town in 
the kingdom, which contributes to eftablifli 
ah exclufive tafte for Handel's Mufic only. 
Any thing , that helps to fix art to a certain 

I 

point is definitive to farther improvement. 
Of this we have the ftrongeft inftance in a 
neighbouring country. 



In the laft century, Lulli was thought as 
highly of in France as Handel is in England. 

Little 



■^ 
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Little elfe but his Mulic was performed for 
many years. While the reft of the world was 

4 

in a ftate of improvement, the French flood 
ftill$ until they were left fo far behind, that, 
perhaps, they may never get up their loft 
way, and be in the fame rank with the other 

nations of Europe. This inftance is the 
more remarkable, becaufe, in the other Arts 
and Sciences, France has oftener been a 
leader than a follower. 



The harm which Lulli did in France, 
Handel has done, and will continue to do, in 
England. I juft obferved, that the Abbey 

# 

Performance contributed to eftabliih a tafte 

for Handel, to the exclufion of the works of 
other mafters. Now, this is another thing to 

be much lamented. 



For 



# 
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For ought we know, there are numbers 

of Compofers in England who may be very 
worthy of notice, if they had the advantage of 

a public exhibition. Thefe are prevented 
from mewing their abilities, by the idea that 
Handel alone can compofe Oratorios, An- 
thems, &c. or that no one elfe can equal, 

much lefs excel, what he has done in that 
clafs of Mufic. But, by this prepofTefiion, 

the public may be cheated out of much plea- 
fure, and all poflible improvement precluded. 



Let us fuppofe, that fuch an exclufive 
tafte had formerly prevailed for the Com- 
pofers of the age of Charles the Firft, we' 

then mould have loft Purcel; and, if no 
Mufic but Pu reel's could have been heard in 
the reign of George the Firft, Handel himfelf 



O "* ~""*"0 



would have continued unknown. 



To 



m 
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To fay that this principle is illiberal, and un- 
worthy of the age or country in which we live, 

may be confidered as intemperate declama- 
tion. That it directly impedes the progrels 
of Art and Science, has been already re- 
marked : but, if the public would confider 

that their entertainment and pleafure are con- 
nected with fuccefsful novelty, they would 
furely give all attempts a fair trial; for one 

new piece out of fifty, being approved, is 
adding fomething to the flock of good 
Mufic. 



The firft year of the Abbey Mufic was 
a Commemoration of Handel, and ought to 
confift of his works only ; but it might, at 

r 

this time, without any impropriety which I 

can perceive, be open for the works of other 

Compofers. 
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.Compofers. Suppofe that, each day, one 



/ 



new Inftrumental Piece, and one for Voices, 
were permitted to be performed ? Though I 
have not the Jeaft doubt, but that much good 

Mufic would, at times, be given to the publics 
yet, as my opinion may not pafs for proo£ 

r 

the experiment might be tried for a year or 
two. In cafe of failure, the lofs would not be 

great 5 but, if it mould fucceed, the gain 

might be immcnfe. 



And here let me juft obferve, the great 
advantage Painting has over Music, in the 
eafe by which it's ProfefTors may offer their 
works to the public attention. 



The Exhibition is open to all; befides 
which, eveiy-Puinter has an Exhibition at his 



own 
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own Houfe. On the contrary, every public 
Mufical Performance, in London, may be 
faid, in moft reipe&s, to be upon an exchtfive 

principle. It muft be remembered, that 

I profefs avoiding every thing that leads to 
particular application. It is the general ftate 
of Mufic in this metropolis, it's defe6b, and 
it's excellences, which have been the fubjecl: 
of this fhort and imperfect fketchj which I 
leave to be finifhed by thofe who poflefs more 
ability, and greater fources of information. 



MNI s. 



